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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 


NO MORE NEW AUTOMOBILES; 
TIRE RATIONING PLAN STARTS 


In order to win the war, we must 
do without many things that we have 
in peace-time “Our factories must 
turn to making war supplies. 

Last week 
on the list of things we must give up. 

\fter Jan. 31, no new passenget 
cars will be made until the war is 
over. This announcement came from 


Leon Henderson, director of the Of- | 


fice of Civilian Supply. 
Automobile factories will turn to 
making planes, tanks, and trucks. 
To work out the details of this 
plan, a conference was held in Wash- 
D. C. Officials of the auto 
mobile companies, labor leaders, and 


ington 
government officials 
conference. 
Automobile dealers have on hand 
about 450,000 new passenger cars, 
and light and heavy trucks. The sale 
of these cars and trucks was pro- 
hibited until Jan. 15. By that time 
a rationing plan will be worked out. 
Only persons who perform hecessary 
services will be allowed teeny these 


1 
cars and trucks 


ew automobiles were | 


attended the | 





| 
| 
| 
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| 
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Automobile tires and tubes were 
rationed on Dec. .31. Only 356,974 
new tires will be sold during Janu- 
ary. Up to now, U. S. motorists have 
been buying about 4,000,000 new 
tires every month. 

The purpose of this order is to 
save rubber, which is needed for 
making war supplies. We have been 
getting 90 per cent of our rubber 
from the Malay States and the Dutch 
East Indies. But now Japanese war- 
ships and submarines are interfering 
with this trade. 

Under the rationing system, tires 
may be sold only for certain kinds of 
vehicles. These vehicles are: doctors 
and nurses’ cars; buses; ice trucks 
and coal trucks; trucks carrying fac- 


_ tory products, farm products, and 


| 
| 


raw materials; repair trucks; ambu- 
lances; fire engines, police cars; 
street-cleaning and garbage trucks. 
Bicycle tires were not rationed 
Anyone can buy a bicycle tire, as 
long as the present supply lasts. But 
factories will not make any more 
bicycle tires until the war is over. 


CARTOON OF THE WEEK 





HOME $O SOON ? 


I THOUGHT YOU SAID 
YOU WERE GOING 
TO SPEND THE WINTER 

7) in MOSCOW 
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* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 4 








Dog sleds are used for transportation 
on islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon 


St. Pierre and Miquelon 
Seized by Free French 


St. Pierre and Miquelon are two 
small islands that made big news last 
week. 

The islands belong to France. They 
were controlled by the Vichy Govern- 
ment of France until Dec. 24. On that 
day three warships steamed into the 
harbor at St. Pierre, manned by sailors 
and marines of the Free French. 

The Free French landed, seized the 
Governor's home, police headquarters, 
and radio station. The next day they 
took a vote of the islanders, to choose 
between the Vichy Government and 
the Free French. The vote was: Free 
French 650, Vichy 10. 

Many Americans were surprised by 
the action of Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull that same day. Secretary Hull 
said that the Free French should give 
the islands back to Vichy. 

Some newspapers criticized Secretary 
Hull for trying to appease* the Vichy 
Government. This government, headed 
by Marshal Pétain, is under the thumb 
of Germany. 


Germans Retreat 
| All Along the Line 


The Germans continued to retreat 
all. along the battlefront in Russia last 





| week. The Russians recaptured Kaluga 


and other cities west of Moscow. 

The Russians crossed the Kerch 
Strait and recaptured Kerch and Theo- 
dosia, on the Crimean Peninsula. 

The Germans lost many men as they 
retreated. They were forced to leave 
much war material behind. 

The Germans also retreated in an- 
other part of the world—Libya, in 
North Africa. For two months, British 
troops have been steadily advancing 
against the Germans and Italians in 
Libya. The British now hold possession 
of all the eastern half of Libya. 
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Arrows show Japanese thrusts on the Philippines, Borneo, and Malay States. 


JAPANESE OCCUPY MANILA; 
SINGAPORE IS THREATENED 


The Japanese made big gains in 
their drive on the Philippines and 
through the Malay Peninsula last 
week. At the tip of the Malay Penin- 
sula is Singapore, Britain’s mighty 
naval base. 

In the Philippines, American and 

Filipino soldiers fought bravely and 
well, But they were Suinembered by 
the Japanese. And, most important of 
ys the Japanese had “control of the 

” This means that they had many 
more planes than we had. 

In modern warfare, the side that 
controls the air has a great ad- 
vantage. With their larger number of 
planes, the Japanese were able to 
protect the landing of their soldiers 
and supplies along the Philippine 
beaches. 

“Air control!” also enabled the Jap- 
anese to make fast progress along the 
roads toward Manila. 

In order to spare 
bombed, 


Manila from 


being General Douglas 








withdrawn. The enemy is not sup- 
posed to bomb or she li an open city. 

We moved all our soldiers and 
supplies out of Manila. But the Jap- 
anese did not respect international 
law. Their bombers raided the de- 
fenseless city several times. 

The Japanese troops defeated the 
Americans and Filipinos outside of 
Manila. Then the Japanese marched 
into Manila and took possession of it. 

Our Army withdrew to the hill 
country north of Manila. In this wild 
country of thick forests, we may be 
able to hold out against the Japanese 
for a long time. Aguinaldo, the Fili- 
pino revolutionary leader, once held 
out for two years against the U. S. 
Army in this hill country. 

Our Army also held Corregidor, 
the island fortress which guards the 
entrance to Manila Bay. 

The next goal of the Japanese is 
Singapore. Last week, Japanese 
troops were about halfway through 





26 United Nations 
Sign Declaration 


Twenty-six uations stand united to 
fight on to victory over the Axis! 

In Washington, D. C., on Jan. 1, 
representatives of the 26 nations 
signed the “Declaration by United 
Nations.” 

This very important 
has two main parts: 

1. Each nation will put all its mili- 
tary strength and all its resources 
into the fight against the Axis. (But 
Russia is not required to fight Japan, 
because the Russians have their 
hands full fighting the Germans. ) 

2. Each nation promises not to 
make a separate peace with the Axis. 
All 26 will keep on fighting together 
until the war is over. It’s all for one, 
and one for all. 

The 26 United Nations are: United 
States, Britain, Russia, China, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium®, Canada, Costa Rica. 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia®, Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador, Greece® 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India. 
Luxembourg*®, The Netherlands® 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway” 


Declaration 
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Mac Arthur declared Manila to be | the Malay States, in their drive Panama, Poland . South Africa. 
an “open City. toward Singapore. Yugoslavia 

According to international law, an The Japanese also captured Sara- PA a et aT Pg 
open city is one from which soldiers | wak, a British colony on the island of | pied by the German army, but their old gover 

1: . ments exist “in exile.” Their officials have set up 

and military supplies have been | Borneo. (See map above. ) headquarters in London 
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Test yourself! These questions are based on Headline News and Theme Article in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect Score is 100. How close can you come? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 
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KNOW THESE FLAGS? 


Name the country to which each of these flags belongs 
Write in vour answers. Each correct answer counts 5 
Total, 30. 
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My score 


SHIPS AHOY! 


Each correct answer to the following questions on the 
theme article counts 5. Total, 20. 


|. From what do battleships take their names? 


2. Are cruisers larger or smaller than battleships? — 


3. What are the main weapons fired by submarines? 


1. A ship's speed is measured in terms of what? 


My score 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


hoot | NOTT), page +, second column. The standard 
measuie of a ship’s speed. One knot equals one_ nautical 
(NOT7-ih-k1) mile per hour; 5 knots equals 5 nautical 
miles pet hour, ete. A nautical mile is 6,080.20 feet. The 
word knot is used because the rate of speed was orig- 
inally calculated by means of a knotted string. Nautical, 
‘pertaining to ships and sailing,” comes from the Greek 
word naus, meaning “ship.” 

(TURR-ets), page 7, second column. The 
armored nent in which a battleship’s guns are lo- 
cated. From the Latin turris, “a tower.” 


turrets 


eact 2 issue ic a semester each [16 issues] 
t 42nd Street. N. Y., N 
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CAN YOU READ A CHART? 


hese are questions based on the chart on page 6. Each 
correct answer counts 5, Total, 30. 


1. How many capital ships has the U. S. already built? 


How many more cruisers has the U. S. than Germany?’ 


3. What nation is carrying on the largest naval building 
program? —— = 


What type vessel is the S. building most of? 


. What nation has the most destroyers in active service 


at present? es 


3. Which Axis nation has the most submarines? 


My score 


FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


Check the right answer to each of the tollowing state- 
ments. Each right answer counts 5. Total, 20. 

1. St. Pierre is (a) a French battleship; (b) the head of the 
French government at Vichy; (c) an island off Newfoundland 
that joined the Free French movement; (d) A French colony 
in Africa recently seized by Britain. 

2. Gen. Douglas MacArthur is (a) commander of the U. S. 
forces in the Philippines; (b) newly appointed commander of 
Hawaii; (c) head of the War De spartment in Washington; 
(d) commander-in-chief of the U. S. Army. 

3. Beginning Jan. 31, production will be banned on (a) 
tooth brushes; (b) stockings; (c) steel; (d) automobiles. 

Twenty-six nations signed a war pact promising (a) 
not to make separate peace; (b) create a united army to in- 
vade Germany; (c) keep all natural resources for themselves 
when the war is over; (d) make Churchill the supreme head 
of all their governments 


\Iy score 


NAMES & PLACES IN THE NEWS 


appease (uh-PEEZ), page 2, third column. lo soothe 
1 person, make him peaceful, usually by giving him what 
he wants. In relations among nations, it means to be 
generous to a quarrelsome nation to get that nation to 
do what you want it to do. 

Corregidor (kor-REGG-ih-dore, or, as in Spanish, kor- 
RAY-hee-dore), page 3, second column. 

St. Pierre (sann-PYARE), page 2, third column. 

Miquelon (MIKK-uh-lon), page 2, third column. 

Petain (pay-TANN), page 2, third column. 

Quito (KEE-toe), page 5, first column. 
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Letter from Ecuador 
Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


In Quito there aren't four different 
seasons. Here we have only spring. 
Sometimes it does not rain for a long 
time, and then the ground is very sandy. 
[his is because the soil is volcanic. 
Quito is surrounded by mountains. 

We have beautiful sunsets here. 
Every evening the sky is different. 
Sometimes it is red or yellow and then 
every house has a tinge of that color. 
As Quito is so high, and is near the 
equator, we can see the stars of the 
northern and southern firmament. 

There are about 10,000 people in this 
town. There are very many Indian 
babies because nearly every mother has 
at least five children. She would have 
more if some of her children did not 
die, but the death rate is very high. 

The Indians live just 
Mostly they live 

On the 
funny 


anvwhere. 
in tiny shacks. 

roads vou see 
things. 


a great many 
You may see a little In- 
lian girl of about four years carrying a 
baby on her back. Often you meet a 
voman carrying chickens, geese ducks 
o: turkeys on her back. As the woman 
runs, the geese wobble from left to 
right and they make such a noise 
times you meet a woman carrying a 
whole baked pig on a large plate on 
her head. Often it has a slice of lemon 
in its snout to make it look appetizing. 

Many Indians own tiendas. These are 
tiny shops. There are big markets, too 
The Mercado Central (Central Mar- 
ket) is the biggest in Quito. Only the 
women sell. Each has her own little 
stand where she sells her vegetables or 
fruits. Above her stall is a metal plate 
vith her name. All the women wear 
white caps on their heads. 

The churches are very old and beau- 
tiful. As Ecnador used to be so rich in 
zold, they are splendidly decorated. 


Some- 


There are eight moving picture 
houses. The largest one is the Bolivar. 
The best Spanish girls’ school in 
Quito is the 24 de Mayo (Twenty- 
fourth of Mav). The best school, we 
think, is ours —the American school, 


which is for both boys and girls. 


~ CHILDREN OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL IN Quito 


(Used by permission of Alice Dalgliesh, 
Around South 
1941.) 


Amer- 
. Scribners, 
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| 1942 Anniversary 
For Amazon River 


Adventurous Spaniards discovered 
the Amazon River just 400 years ago. 

They were looking for a fabled 
land of cinnamon forests, and a 
Gilded King who bathed in liquid 
gold. Gonzalo Pizarro, brother of the 
conqueror of Peru, led an expedition 
from Quito to find them. 

The explorers slashed their way 
through jungles and over mountains 
in what is now Ecuador. Then they 
ran out of food. Francisco de Orel- 
lana, second in command, offered to 
build boats and sail down the 


Napo 
River to look for food. 





DOWN JUNGLE STREAMS 


Orellana and 50 men started down- 
stream, but they never came back. 
The current of the } Napo carried them 
into another vast jungle river. For 
seven months they sailed down this 
muddy, yellow river. On Aug. 26, 
1542, they arrived at its mouth. “They 
were the first white men to discover 
and navigate the Amazon. 

They sailed along the 
white settlements. 

The explorers had exciting tales to 
tell. At one time, they said, fierce 
women warriors had attacked them. 
The Spaniards thought of the women 
warriors called Amazons in Greek 
mythology. They named the river the 
Amazon. 


coast to 





Panama Canal 
Defenders Ready 


Detenders of the Panama Canal 
are ready for anything. 

Pilots, soldiers, and sailors patrol 
the precious locks, the Canal Zone, 
and the skies above it 24 hours a day. 
When air raid sound — 
there been several — Panama 
vanishes into the tropic night as 
switches cut off all electricity. 

The United States has concentrat- 
ed a mighty defensive force in the 
area, commanded by Lt. Gen. Frank 
M. Andrews. Hidden in stations 
sliced from the jungle hilltops, ob 
servers watch and listen for anv hos- 
tile approach 


warnings 
have 


THREAT FROM AIR 


Bombing from the air is the great- 
est threat to the locks. For this rea- 
son, the main burden of defense lies 
with our air force. 

Meanwhile a tremendous building 
project is being rushed through by 
thousands of workers sent down 
from the U. S. They are building a 
new and bigger set of locks for the 
Canal. Whole towns. with houses. 
hospitals, sewage-disposal, and water- 
supply plants for workers, have 
sprung up. The new locks will easily 
take care of the largest ships, which 
now barely squeeze through. They 
will be far ‘enough from the old locks 
to protect them in bombing raids. 














U.S.S. OKLAHOMA 


Our battleship which was 
capsized at Pearl Harbor is 
shown going through Mira- 
flores Lock in the Panama 
Canal. As the link between 
the Atlantic and Pacific, the 
Canal must be defended at 
all costs. Many ships now un- 
der construction in the East 
will pass through it to duty in 
the Pacific. The Canal Zone is 
a U. S. military reservation. 


Pho by Fla Panama 
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COMPARATIVE NAVAL STRENGTH OF THE WARRING POWERS 
| ALLIED NAVIES* 


AIRCRAFT 
CAPITAL SHIPS CRUISERS CARRIERS DESTROYERS SUBMARINES 








BUILT 16 37 7 171 113 
BUILDING 15 54 11 191 73 
TOTAL 31 91 18 362 186 





BRITAIN 


BUILT 205-225 
BUILDING : ? ? 


TOTAL ? 205-225? 45-50? 





LA | 


U. S. S. R. 


BUILT ? : 60-65? 140-175? 
BUILDING 30-35 ? 


TOTAL 90-100? 140-175? 





— 


DUTCH 
EAST 
INDIES 


BUILT - o 8 15 
BUILDING 


TOTAL 








| AXIS NAVIES” 


AIRCRAFT 
CAPITAL SHIPS CRUISERS CARRIERS DESTROYERS SUBMARINES 





GERMANY 


BUILTt t 9 1? 45-50 130-160 
BUILDING 2 6 1 ? ? 


TOTAL 5 15 2 45-50? 130-160 





ITALY 


BUILT 5? 16 y 90-105? 80-85 
BUILDING 2 14 a 12? 15-18 


TOTAL 7? 30 jie 102-117? 95-100 





BUILT 10? 44-46 7-9 126 69-70 
BUILDING 4-8** 10? ? 10-15? 7-10? 
TOTAL 14-18 54-56? 7-9? 135-141? 76-80? 





(*Corrected for known losses up to Dec. 12, 1941.) 


* The remnants of the French Navy, controlled by the Vichy Government, but which seem likely sooner or later to 
fall into the hands of the Axis, at least in part, include: 3 capital ships, 14 cruisers, 1} aircraft carrier, 52 destroyers, 60 
submarines. 


— ~~ 


ie 


{ Including two “pocket battleships.” ** Possibly includes 4 “pocket battleships,” some of which may be in service. 


— 
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and are 


SHIP 
OUR 


URING _ the evolutionary 
War, our Navy had only 20 
warships, manned by 3,000 
sailors. From that small be- 


ginning, the Navy has grown 


as our nation has grown. 


Today we have 345 fighting ships, 
building many more. Be- 
there are hundreds of 
Navy ships which do not take part 
in battles, but have other jobs to do. 

Counting officers, sailors, marines, 
and civilian employees, there are 
now 650,000 men taking part in the 
Navy's work. 

Our Navy men of 194] are fighting 
the Japanese in the Pacific. They are 
on guard against the Germans and 
Italians in the Atlantic. And every- 
where, they are living up to the 
brave spirit of John Paul Jones. (See 
last week’s Junior Scholastic, p. 9.) 

In next week's issue, we will dis- 
cuss the men of our Navy—their 
training, and their life aboard ship. 

In this article, let us get ac- 
quainted with the various kinds of 
varships in our Navy. 

Battleships are the largest and 
most powerful of warships, the back 
bone of the Navy. 


sides these. 


* * * * 


January 12-17, 


THE U.S.S. TEXAS photographed 
from deck of another battleship. 


meet in battle, 
the battleships form the main battle 
line. Victory or defeat depends 
largely on them. They have the big- 
gest guns—16 inches in muzzle diam- 
stetwhich can shoot a distance of 
20 miles. The barrels of these guns 
are 60 feet in length. 

The guns are arranged in three 
turrets* on the battleships. Two of 
the turrets are forward, and one is 
att. 


When two navies 


BATTLESHIPS CAN TAKE IT 


With these weapons, battleships 
deal heavy blows to the enemy. And 
they must also be able to “take it.” 
For this reason, the sides, decks and 
turrets are covered with tough steel 
armor-plate. This armor is 16 inches 
thick over the engine-room and the 
room where ammunition is stored. 

Because they must carry this great 
weight of guns and armor, battle- 
ships are not as fast as the other sur 
face ships of the N; avy. Our newest 


battle ‘ships can go 30 knots.* The 


5 


7 * * 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 4 


Official | 







8S. Navy photograph 


fastest speed of our older battle- 
ships is about 21 knots. 

Cruisers are smaller and faster 
than battleships. They are the scouts 
of the Navy, ahead of the 
battleships. 


going 


CONVOY GUARDIANS 


When cruisers are not on duty 
with the fleet, they convoy merchant 
ships, or roam the seas to attack the 
enemys merchant ships. 

Cruisers carry 6-inch or 8-inch 
guns and anti-aircraft guns. They are 
protected with armor. 

Destroyers, the “greyhounds of 
the Navy,” are smaller than cruisers 
and built for speed. They can go 
36 to 41 knots. They are not armored. 
For protection from the ene my they 
rely on their speed, and their ability 
to turn swiftly. 

These small, thin ships have the 
job of hunting down submarines. To 
aid them in this job, they have spe- 


cial underwater listening — instru- 
ments. 

They carry torpedoes and de »pth 
bombs, and are armed with 5-inch 
guns. 


|Turn to next page| 


* * * * 
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| Continued from Preceding page| 
Aircraft 
ships are 


carriers. These huge 
“floating airports. Ks They 
from 75 to 100 planes as- 
ready to take off. 
\lmost as many more planes are car- 
ried “knocked down” (not put to- 
vether) in the storage deck of the 
ship. 


Carry 
sembled and 


The storage deck is the third, or 
bottom deck. The deck, 
called the hangar deck, carries planes 
all ready to go up the elevators to 
the flight deck top deck 


broad flat surface as level as a tennis 


second 


This is a 
court and paved with teakwood 


TYPES OF CARRIER PLANES 


lhree types ol planes are on the 


airplane carrier: (1 observation 


planes, to serve as scouts and to re- 
port by raclio how close shells are 
falling to the 


bombing 


enem\ ships; (2) 


planes to attack enemy 
ships; 3) fighter planes, to go atter 
enemy bombing planes. 

\ircraftt carriers are not heavily 
armored. During a battle, they stay 
far behind the battle line—50 to 100 
miles. They carry anti-aircraft guns, 


to help fight off enemy 


=~ 


vy bombing 
planes. Our new carriers. like the 





SUBMARINES are the raiders of the. fleet—the weapons 
of concealment and surprise. Latest type is the U.S.S. 


Narwhale (No. 
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VESTROYERS fight in first line of battle fleet. Armed 
with torpedoes, light cannon, and depth bombs, they 
are used against submarines and as commerce raiders. 


167) shown in the painting above. 





Hornet and Wasp, can go 34 knots. 

(See front cover photo of plane 
landing on the carrier, U.S.S. Lex- 
ington. ) 


Submarines use torpedoes as 
their main weapon. They are not 
fast. Their main value is that they 
can slip unseen to attack the enemy. 
They are driven by Diesel engines 
while on the surface of the water. 
Under water, they are 
electric batteries. 


driven by 


MOSQUITOES OF THE NAVY 
called 


moto1 
launches with a top speed of 60 
knots. They dash in 
enemy ship, fire their 


Torpedo boats. popularly 


mosquito boats,” are fast 


toward an 
torpedoes, 
make a quick turn, and speed away. 
Their main job is to protect har- 
bors and fleet anchorages, and to 


patrol the coasts. 


Minelayers are unarmored ships 
which lay mines to blow up enemy 
They are equippe ‘d with 
special gear to plant the mines. 


W arships. 


Minesweepers are small! ships 
which sweep up the mines laid by 
They are equippe d with 


special wires and gear. 


the ene my. 








CRUISERS protec: baiiieships and serve as scouts. “inoto 
shows U.S.S. Tuscaloosa, winner of engineering effi- 
ciency award, as indicated by “E” on ship’s aft stack. 





Other small ships are used to pro- 
tect our harbors and to patrol our 
coasts. We also have ships for spe- 
cial purposes, such as hospital ships, 
supply ships, and oilers. 


HOW NAVY SHIPS ARE NAMED 


The Navy has a.special system tor 
naming its ships. If you know this 
system, you can tell by a ship's name 
what kind it is. 

Battleships are named for states 
(North Carolina, West Virginia). 

Cruisers—Cities ( Tuscaloosa, Phil- 
adelphia ). 

Destroyers — Congressmen, 
leaders, 
derson ). 


Navy 
inventors (Hammann, An- 


\ircraft Carriers—Famous ships or 
naval battles ( Ranger, Saratoga). 

Submarines—Fish (Salmon, Shark). 

Minelayers — Words _ of 
( Terror). 


menace 


Minesweepers—Birds (Osprey). 

Net tenders—Trees ( Birch) 

Repair ships—Characters of myth- 
ology (Jupiter). 

Oilers—Rivers ( Platte ). 

Cargo Ships—Stars (Sirius). 

Tugs — Indian tribes and chiefs 
(Seminole ) 





NET TENDERS lay and tend anti-submarine nets pro- 
tecting harbor entrances and fleet anchorages. Photo 
shows the U. S. Navy’s newest net tender, U.S.S. Birch. 
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“NAVY” THEME SERIES 
STARTS THIS WEEK 


In line with our topic for the year—“For the Common 
Defense”—Junior Scholastic this week takes up the first 
of four articles on Our Navy. 
This week it is “Ships of Our Navy.” Next week: “Men 
of Our Navy.” ; 
Issue of Feb. 9-14: “Building of Our Navy.”—U. S. ship- 
yards and shipbuilders. 
‘ Issue of Feb. 16-21: “Wings of Our Navy”—the Navy’s 
aviation arm. 


SHIPS OF OUR NAVY--Pp. 7, 8 

Pupils will enjoy preparing a bulletin board display of 
naval vessels in action—firing guns, plowing through heavy 
seas, etc. Clip Junior Scholastic s nena to start the display. 

English classes can use this Theme Article as motivation 
for the reading of poems about the sea and sea battles—one 
of the easiest poetic subjects to understand and appreciate. 

Three lively narrative poems about sea battles suggest 
themselves—Tennyson’s The Revenge, Browning's Hervé 
Riel, and Chesterton’s Lepanto. There are many other good 
poems with the flavor of the sea about them, vargas, | 
Masefield’s Sea Fever, Cargoes, Rounding the Horn, an 
A Wanderer’s Song, Morton's Old Ships, Robinson's Ballade 
of a Ship, and Hovey’s Sea Gypsy 
Discussion Questions 

1. Why is the Navy an important part of our defense? 


2. Why is the Panama Canal important for our Navy? 
3. Why do we need different types of naval vessels? 


Fact Questions 

1. Explain the difference between a battleship and 
cruiser; a cruiser and a destroyer. 

2. About how many planes does an aircraft carrier 
carry assembled and “knocked down”? 

3. Explain how planes land on an aircraft carrier. 

4. What are “mosquito boats”? What are they used for? 

5. What are mines? Minelayers? Minesweepers? 


COMPARATIVE NAVAL STRENGTHS—P. 6 
How to Read a Chart 


In addition to providing helpful information, this chart 
gives pupils practice in interpreting statistical charts and 
drawing conclusions from what they see. It should be used 
for this purpose. With the pages open before them, let pupils 
answer the following questions, listing results on the board. 


Questions of Interpretation 
1. What nation has the most capital ships? 
2. Do we know exactly how many capital ships Germany 
has? Japan? Russia? 
What nation has the most cruisers in service now? 
What nation is building the most cruisers? 
. Has the U. S. or Germany more submarines in service? 
What nation is apparently building the most ships? 
Which navies have no aircraft carriers? 
. Which of Allies apparently has most submarines now? 
What kind of vessel is the U. S. building most of? 
. Who are our allies as shown on the chart? Japan's? 


SOHNAAUP 


— 





SEMESTER REVIEW QUIZ! 


Next week’s issue will include a semester quiz covering 
the theme articles, news, and maps of the first 16 issues of 
Junior Scholastic, Sept. 15, 1941, through Jan. 19, 1942. 

Additional questions, both fact and discussion types, will 
be printed for whatever use teachers care to make of them 
in the Teachers Edition. 





NEWS REVIEW — Pp. 2, 3 


Fact Questions 

1. What is a government “in exile”? 

2. What happened on St. Pierre and Miquelon? 

3. Explain what is meant by the headline “TIRE 
RATIONING PLAN STARTS.” 

4. Who is Leon Henderson? 

5. How are the Germans getting along in Russia? 

6. On Jan. 1, representatives of 26 nations met in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and signed the “Declaration by United 
Nations.” What is this Declaration? 

7. In a military sense, what is meant by the phrase 
“control of the air”? 

8. Give one reason why Japanese troops have had suc- 
cess in the Philippines. 


PHILIPPINES (HISTORICAL CARTOON)—P. 9 


Use this feature in discussing the fall of Manila. It will 
help pupils visualize the history of the islands, and why we 
have fought to defend them. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What has President Roosevelt promised the Filipinos 
(see Headline News)? What do you think we can do in the 
future to help them? 

2. How do you think the war will affect the Filipiros’ 
attitude towards the U.S. ? 

3. Why does Japan want the Philippines? 

4. Why did the Filipinos want independence in 1946? 
Do you think they still want it? 

5. After the U.S. got the Philippines in 1898, how did we 
help the islands? 

6. Were the rebels led by Aguinaldo justified in fighting 
agairst U.S. occupation? 

Fact Questions 
Who discovered the Philippines? 
How did we get the Philippines? 
Who was Aguinaldo, and what did he do? 
What are some exports of the Philippines? 
. What percentage of their exports did the Philippines 
send to the U.S.? 
6. What did the Tydings-McDuffie Act provide? 


A FLAG FOR HANS (STORY)—Pp. 10-11 
Lesson in Tolerance, Patriotism 


English classes will find some good picture words in this 
story. Let pupils pick them out—“blinking in the noon sun- 
light,” “splashed the garish sign,” “war was already yapping 
at their heels like an unfriendly dog,” “endless roads,” 
“smoke-filled cities,” “corroding winds,” “dark, queer-smell- 
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TEACHERS EDITION OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


ing auditorium,” “trucks clattered by,” “the old man barked.” 

A good theme topic for rative Americans is I Discover 
America. Motivate the writing by a discussion of Hans, and 
the things that were new and strange to him. Let each 
pupil keep his eyes open for something in the American 
scene—a book, a house in his town, a dog, a person, or a 
historical monument that he has not noticed before. 

Civies classes may want to discuss the problems facing 
refugee children. Hans was born in Germany, and we are at 
war with Germany. Here is a good chance to stress kindness 
ard tolerance. Although Hans probably speaks English with 
an accent, this is not a sign of feeble-mindedness! He speaks 
several languages, and has had wide experience and travel. 

At present it is especially important for Americans to 
realize that we are a conglomerate people, and that some of 
our patriots, artists, and businessmen were not born here. 
Discussion Questions 

1. Why had Hans never seen a movie before his 12th 
birthday? 

2. We will not know until the last installment next week 
how the old man in the car will treat Hans. How should he 
treat him? 

3. Should America continue to receive refugees from the 
rest of the world? 

4. How can we help refugees? What attitude should we 
have towards them? 

5. Do you treat people with a foreign accent any differ- 
ently from the way you treat those who talk as you do? Is 
your point of view a fair one? 


BIB AND TUCK Pp. 12, 13 
Personal Guidance, Good Manners 

Again Bib and Tuck lends itself to one of those friendly, 
informal group discussions that can be a helpful means of 
personal guidance. 

By now your pupils have been putting their New Year's 
resolutions into practice for a couple of weeks. Ask them to 
tell what their resolutions were, and what are some of the 
biggest problems they've encountered so far in carrying them 
out. Ask if they ever tried Bib’s resolutior—“Choose some- 
body I didn’t like and be nice to them, then maybe I'd get 
to like them.” Leaving names altogether out of it, let pupils 
tell about pleasant surprises they’ve encountered in people. 
Questions for Discussion 
1. What was Bib’s New Year’s resolution? Was it a good 
idea? 

2. Why did Bib and Tuck think they didn’t like Lolly? 

3. When they got to know Lolly better, what did they 
like about her? 

4. How did the Ramblers’ captain show he was a good 
sport? 


UNIT STUDIES ON THE WAR 

To help your pupils survey the war and its background, 
we list here the major articles bearing on the immediate 
situation which Junior Scholastic has published recently. 
Theater of War: 

Philippines: Page 6, Jan. 5, with map 

Page 9, this issue 

Hawaii: 

Alaska: 
Progress of the Fighting: 

U. S. and Japan at War: Pages 2-3, Dec. 15, with maps 

Map of the Pacific: Front cover, Jan. 5 

Philippines Under Attack: Page 2, Jan. 5 

Heroes of the War: Page 3, Jan. 5 

Headline News and Map: Pages 2-3, this issue 


Page 7, Jan. 5, with map 


Page 4, Dec. 8, front cover map 


War Background in Historical Cartoons: 
War Sacrifices: Page 1€, Sept. 15 
Building a National Army: Page 11, Sept. 22 
Japan and America: Page 9, Oct. 6 
Freedom of the Seas: Page 9, Oct. 13 
France and America; Page 9, Oct. 20 
Railroads and National Defense: Page 9, Oct. 27 
Invasions of Russia: Page 9, Nov. 10 
The Red Cross: Page 9, Nov. 17 
Labor and the Federal Government: Page 9, Dec. 1 
The United States and Germany: Page 7, Dec. 8 


Civilian Defense: 


What You Can Do to Aid Your Country: Page 4, Jan. 5 
War Production: Theme Article Series: 


Iron Ore: Pages 8-9, Sept. 15 

Coal: Pages 8-9, Sept. 22 

Steel: Pages 6-7, Sept. 29 

Metals of Defense: Pages 6-7, Oct. 6 
Tools for Defense: Pages. 6-7, Oct. 13 
The Tanks are Coming: Pages 6-7, Oct. 20 
Rubber: Pages 6-7, Oct. 27 

Oil: Pages 6-7, Nov. 3 

Arms and the Soldier: Pages 6-7, Nov. 10 
Ammunition: Pages 6-7, Nov. 17 

Power in Water: Pages 6-7, Dec. 1 
Aluminum: Pages 8-9, Dec. 8 

Wings for Defense: Pages 6-7, Dec, 15 
Ships of Our Navy: Pages 7-8, Jan. 12 


JUNIOR JOURNALISTS--P. 14 


Sample copies of this issue are going to many teachers 
who do not regularly receive a Scholastic. For that 
reason, we take occasion to explain that the Junior Journal- 
ist department is a planned, organized series of exercises 
in good journalistic writing. Started last September, it has 
been a smash hit with teachers seeking ways to improve 
the writing of their pupils. “Writing for the paper” has a 
strong appeal to youngsters. Here’s realistic material for 
them. Besides, each teacher may award a Junior Journalist 
membership card each week to the pupil who does the best 
work that week. Fill out the coupon below, mail it to us, 
and we will send you a card, filled out in the name of any 
pupil you designate. 


Answers to Quiz, Page 4 

FLAGS: 1—Britain; 2—Netherlands; 3—Russia; 4—Germany; 5—Italy; 6— 
Japan. 

SHIPS: States, smaller, torpedoes, knots. 

CHART: 16, 28, U. S., destroyers, Britain, Germany. 

HEADLINES: ec; a; d; a. 


JUNIOR JOURNALISTS, JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
220 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send Junior Journalist card and JSA 
button for 





Pupil’s name 





¢-h 1 Town 





By whom was work judged? 





Teacher’s Signatu 
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Be sure to send in the winning work. 
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f You Do Not Now Have a BULK CLASSROOM ORDER for 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC * 


YOU ARE 


dated 


To Test One Issue In Your Classroom 
. . » at our expense 


NOW THAT AMERICA IS AT WAR you need a weekly classroom maga- 
zine more than ever before. You need a classroom magazine that pro- 


vides a complete practical program geared for your teaching needs 


in a nation at war. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC IS READY to fulfill completely this important 
assignment in this greatest emergency in our country’s history. The 
outline of contents for the second semester on the back of this page 
Mgives you an idea of the usable, complete program JUNIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC will provide. 

* 


WE WANT TO PROVE TO YOU how effectively you can use JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC’S weekly issues in your own classroom. Just fill in the 
coupon below and we'll send you a copy of our first February issue 
for each student in your class. There’s no charge, no obligation. 
We want to give you this opportunity to prove to yourself just how 
effective a teaching tool JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC can be in your own 


class. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR YOUR TRIAL COPIES 


Or, better still, use the post free card bound in this issue for a 
TENTATIVE ORDER for next term. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 


430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me without charge or obligation the following 
trial copies of your first February issue: 


copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


also include a copy of the Teacher’s Edition desk copy with complete Lesson Plans for 
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*RESULAR SUBSCRIBERS can use the renewal card they received in the 
or the card bound in this issue to renew for the second semester. 
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WERE DISCOVERED IN 152i BY MAGELLAN, A PORTUGUESE 
SERVICE OF SPAIN. MAGELLAN WAS KILLED BY NATIVES BUT 
ORIA, COMPLETED THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE. 
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TRADE FOLLOWED THE FLAG. MORE 
THAN 75 PER CENT OF ALL EXPORTS 
FROM THE PHILIPPINES WENT TO THE US. 
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ing auditorium,” “trucks clattered by,” “the old man b 
A good theme topic for rative Americans is I L 
America. Motivate the writing by a discussion of Ha 
the things that were new and strange to him. Le 
pupil keep his eyes open for something in the Ar 
scene—a book, a house in his town, a dog, a perso 
historical monument that he has not noticed before. 

Civies classes may want to discuss the problems 
refugee children. Hans was born in Germany, and wi 
war with Germany. Here is a good chance to stress k 
ard tolerance. Although Hans probably speaks Engli 
an accent, this is not a sign of feeble-mindedness! He 
several languages, and has had wide experience and 

At present it is especially important for Ameri 
realize that we are a conglomerate people, and that s 
our patriots, artists, and businessmen were not born 
Discussion Questions 

1. Why had Hans never seen a movie before h 
birthday? 

2. We will not know until the last installment ne» 
how the old man in the car will treat Hans. How sh« 
treat him? 

8. Should America continue to receive refugees fr 
rest of the world? 

4. How can we help refugees? What attitude sho 
have towards them? 

5. Do you treat people with a foreign accent any 
ently from the way you treat those who talk as you 
your point of view a fair one? 


BIB AND TUCK Pp. 12, 13 


Personal Guidance, Good Manners 

Again Bib and Tuck lends itself to one of those fi 
informal group discussions that can be a helpful m 
personal guidance. 

By now your pupils have been putting their New 
resolutions into practice for a couple of weeks. Ask t 
tell what their resolutions were, and what are some 
biggest problems they've encountered so far in carryin 
out. Ask if they ever tried Bib’s resolutionc—“Choose 
body I didn’t like and be nice to them, then maybe 
to like them.” Leaving names altogether out of it, let 
tell about pleasant surprises they've encountered in 
Questions for Discussion 

1. What was Bib’s New Year’s resolution? Was it 
idea? 

2. Why did Bib and Tuck think they didn’t like Lo 

3. When they got to know Lolly better, what d 
like about her? 

4. How did the Ramblers’ captain show he was 
sport? 


UNIT STUDIES ON THE WAR 

To help your pupils survey the war and its back 
we list here the major articles bearing on the im 
situation which Junior Scholastic has published rece 
Theater of War: 

Philippines: Page 6, Jan. 5, with map 

Page 9, this issue 

Hawaii: Page 7, Jan. 5, with map 

Alaska: Page 4, Dec. 8, front cover map 
Progress of the Fighting: 

U. S. and Japan at War: Pages 2-3, Dec. 15, with 

Map of the Pacific: Front cover, Jan. 5 

Philippines Under Attack: Page 2, Jan. 5 

Heroes of the War: Page 3, Jan. 5 

Headline News and Map: Pages 2-3, this issue 


Coming in JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
For the Second Term 


THIS EFFECTIVE PROGRAM TO KEEP YOUR STUDENTS 
ENTHUSIASTIC AND WELL INFORMED 


AMERICA’S PART IN A WORLD AT WAR 


THOROUGH NEWS BACKGROUND MATERIAL y¥& 
will be found each week in the new series of 

full page features with illustrations and maps. 

These articles will give the story behind the 

places in the news. Subjects include: 


The Panama Canal Today The St. Lawrence Seaway 
The Philippines Canada at War 


% EASY TO UNDERSTAND NEWS REVIEW 
Headline News Review of the Week provides 
the highlights of the important news and keeps 
your students informed on world events. 


LARGE MAPS BY AN EXPERT MAPMAKER y 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S large maps especially 


adaptable for classroom use are made by H. C. 
Detje, mapmaker for the Newspaper PM, N. Y. 


WHAT EVERY PUPIL CAN DO TO HELP HIS COUNTRY 


A new feature “What You Can Dol” tells what boys and girls are doing, 
plan to do and can do to aid in civilian defense and our war effort. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY PAGE 


Today's Trends in the Light of the Past, a weekly colored full-page pic- 
torial history feature, is one of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S most popular 
features. It’s prepared by Philip Dorf, author of the “Visualized History 
Series” and “This War.” Spring semester pictorial pages will include: 

The Panama Canal 


The Battle of Production 
Influence of Sea Power on History 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 
A newspaper in each issue reporting on the republics to the south. 


AIR-MAIL LETTERS from Latin American school age students. 
FULL PAGE COLORED PICTORIAL MAPS of Latin-American countries. 
THEME SERIES . . . FOR THE COMMON DEFENSE 


Our Country's Part In A World At War 

How the 48 United States pool their re- 
sources to defend democracy. A weekly series 
of 2-page spreads that fit into your program. 


A READING PROGRAM THAT IS BOTH EFFECTIVE AND POPUL4 


GOOD SHORT STORIES 
Selected for literary, entertainment, and educationc 
value. 


BOOK REPORTS 
Designed to stimulate interest in reading while provid 
ing entertaining reading exercises. 
MOTIVATION FOR BETTER WRITING 
Junior Journalists department provides weekly practice journalism program in whi¢ 
students may participate. Free membership cards and buttons for your students. 


SOCIAL BEHAVIOR AND MANNERS 
Stories of typical junior high school stu- 

dents provide lessons in good manners, 

proper behavior without preaching. 


Pan-American Relations 
Censorship in War Times 
Women and Civilian Defense 


FEATURES THAT INSURE PUPIL POPULARITY 
NEW MOVIES. . GAMES TO PLAY. . MODEL BUILDING. . PUZZLES. . STUDEN 
JOKES. . SPORTS HALL OF FAME. . STAMPS TELL STORIES BEHIND HEADLINES. - 
STUDENT'S CONTRIBUTIONS 


A Semester in bulk classroom orders ONLY yA} Less than 2c. a co} 
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Va TODAY'S TRENDS IN THE LIGHT OF THE PASTE“ 


By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 


| HE UNITED STATES AND THE PHILIPPINES — We 
spook the Philippines from Spain after the Spanish- 
American War of 1898. But many Americans did not 
ink we should try to control people 7,000 miles 
way. We were unwilling, however, to return the 
slands to the misrule of Spain. Another nation 
ight take the Philippines if we gave them up. 
Congress passed an act in 1934 to give the Phil- 
ppines their independence. This act gave the Fili- 
pinos a period of ten years to learn how to run their — 


“THE PHILIPPINES WERE DISCOVERED IN 1521 BY MAGELLAN, A PORTUGUESE 
pwn affairs. Then they were to become completely | maginer iN THE SERVICE OF SPAIN. MAGELLAN WAS KILLED BY NATIVES BUT 
ree in 1946. But many Filipinos feared Japan. HIS SHIP THE V/CTOR/A, COMPLETED THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE. 

When Japan attacked on December 7, 1941, 


he problem of independence was put aside while 
es Filipinos and Americans fought the invaders. 











































5 ~ 4 
**— ~=Even though the Philippines are lost for the : eis s a 
present, America will back up President Roose- : “ar —- 
elt’s promise: “I give to the people of the Philip- ' o% ! ps ) 
pines my solemn pledge that their freedom will be 4 —- |: 
edeemed and their independence established . .” Bg . a 
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‘eter DEWEY DESTROYED THE SPANISH 
—* aes MANILA. BY THE TREATY 
OF PARIS, SPAIN CEDED THE PHILIPPINES 
TO US. IN RETURN FOR $20,000, 000. 
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FILIPINO NATIONALISTS LED BY AGUINALDO TAKING UP THE “WHITE MAN'S BURDEN, 
REBELLED AGAINST AMERICAN OCCUPA- AMERICANS BUILT ROADS, SCHOOLS AND 
NON, STUBBORN GUERRILLA FIGHTING HOSPIT. AND SET UP AGENCIES FOR LOCAL 
LASTED FROM 1899 TO /90I. GOVERNMENT. 
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TRADE FOLLOWED THE FLAG. MORE 
THAN 75 PER CENT OF ALL EXPORTS 
FROM THE PHILIPPINES WENT TO THE US. 
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(ONVINCED THAT THE MAJORITY OF FILIPINOS WANTED 
NDEPENODENCE, CONGRESS IN 1934 PASSED THE 


VOINGS-MSODUFFIE ACT. THIS PROVIDED FOR COMPLETE 
cor UBERATION AT THE ENO OF A TRIAL PERIOD. 
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WHEN JAPAN SUDDENLY ATTACKED LAST MONTH, THE FILIPINOS AND 
AMERICANS, UNDER GEN. Mac ARTHUR, BRAVELY FACED OVERWHELM: 
ING ODDS BUT JAPAN'S LARGER FORCES AND AIR POWER PREVAILED. 
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PART ONE 


N the year 1941, in the springtime, 
a boy named Hans Laufer pushed 

open the door of the big movie 
house in Mason City, Washington, 
and stood blinking in the noon sun- 
light. Very bright and intense was 
this American sun. It glittered and 
Hashed against the gilt decoration 
around the door frame of the freshly 
painted building. It blazed into the 
mirror on the wall and reflected a 
sky-line view of brown mountains. 
[t splashed the garish sign that hung 
beneath with streaks of light. 

LONE STAR THEATRE 
Finest Movinc Picrurne SuHow Eas1 
OF THE CASCADES 

Special for Children 

Hans knew the wording of the 
sign by heart. He knew the outside 
of so many theatres in so many coun- 
tries. He had read the words on the 


signs and the painted posters in 
many languages. 


10 cents 


There had been a theatre around 
the corner from the house he was 
born in, in Germany on the other 
side of the world. But in that place 
only the rulers. the “master race. 
could share the magic of the show. 
house. Hans was ten years old by 
the time the Laufers managed to 
escape from co native land. By 
then, war was already yapping at 
their heels like an unfriendly dog. 


Hans had his eleventh birthday 
the year he was in Holland. His 
mother and father made a fine plan 
for his birthday celebration. They 
would all go to see a moving picture 
together. The theatre in Rotterdam 
was white and handsome. It had 
flower boxes over the entrance filled 
with red geraniums. In the night, 
the building was destroved by a 
homb. 

Into Belgium and then France, the 
L.aufers went and the war was al- 
ways a little way behind them, like 
a black cloud in the sky. Then sud- 
denly it caught up with them in the 
south of France, in the pretty little 
town of Royan. Suddenly war was 
no longer a far- of thre atening cloud. 
M was a flood that poured over the 
beautiful countryside. 

In Royan the theatres were filled 
with soldiers of the occupation. Or 
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iliustration by Oscar Oge 
“Walking for pleasure?” 
the old man barked. 





A FLAG 
FOR HANS 


By Emma Gelders Sterne 





they were boarded up and their fine 
gay posters were covered with new 
signs that said: “Refugee children 
put your trust in the German sol- 
dier!” or “Civilian Population is Re- 
quested to leave the sidewalk to 
German officers!” or “Jews are for- 
bidden to enter here.” And Hans was 
a Jew. 

That sign was pasted over the pic- 
ture of a laughing clown on the wall 
of the theatre near the Emigration 
Office. Hans and his father had to 
pass the sign every day when they 
went to find out if their papers had 
come, the passports they would need 
to continue their journey to America. 
They had grown to love France 
greatly during their stay in Royan. 
Over and over again, as ‘they passed 
the signs the Germans had put up 
on the theatre walls, Hans’s father 
would mutter: “That this should 
happen to France, too.” 





A REFUGEE BOY DISCOVERS AMERICA HE= 


The passports were ready at last, 
and the Laufers boarded the ship 
which brought them to America. 
Hans had seen many theatres in 
many countries, but never so many 
all in one place as in New York. 


But by the time the Laufers got 
to New York, there was no money 
to fritter on theatres. Tickets had to 
be bought, long expensive tickets 
that would take you to a homestead 
at the Grand Coulee Dam. 


In Germany, Hans’s father had 
been an engineer, a builder. He 
looked at the skyscrapers and the 
bridges in New York and said: “Yes, 
they are good.” All New York was 
good. But ee ‘tter still was the Grand 
Coulee! After his father had seen 
the piece about the great project in 
the newspaper nothing would do but 
he must go there. 

“This Columbia River,” he said 
in a voice that lost its sadness, “is a 
brave stream—it gouges its course 
through high mountains. And as it 
goes on its way, men fling a dam 
across the stre1 igth of its waters. 
They will use the waters for power 
to mold metals, to furnish light and 
to make the desert earth grow fruits 
again. Is that not brave? Is that not 
American?” 


So THE retugee family had come 
across the whole continent, with bags 
and bundles across half the States of 
the Union. 

Like pioneers, always we ‘stward, 
ae father said. He talked about 
Lewis and Clark and Frémont, about 
trappers and missionaries and explor- 
ers. He talked about the people who 
came in covered wagons, about the 
people who built their homesteads 
on the prairies. It was a fine thing 
for Hans to hear his father speaking 
happily again. 

Through the endless roads they 
came, through smoke-filled cities. 
over plain and hills, to the desert 
country of Grand Coulee. That was 
in wintertime and the land allotted 
to the newcomers was frozen hard. 
There were no trees, only sagebrush. 
From the distance came the hopeful 
roar of machines building dams that 
would tame the waters of the rive: 
They were building power-houses 
to make electricity, and pumping 
stations to send water to the fields 
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and make them fertile. “Likely we'll 
get water for the irrigation ditches 
come spring,” a neighbor told them. 
Meanwhile, they managed somehow 
like true pioneers. 


Now it was springtime, but the 
fields were baked hard with the cor- 
roding winds and sunlight. All the 
electric power made at the dam was 
needed by the factories manufactur- 
ing guns and airplanes and tanks and 
things of war. None could be used 
for pumping the water to the project 
lands where the 
their homes. 
The lived in an uncom- 
fortable shack. Without water they 
could plant only a_ little garden 
patch. What they planted grew mea- 
gerly. There would be no crops to 
sell this vear. The land had to wait 
while the great dam poured its pow- 
er elsewhere. Their 
most gone. Soon 
hungry. 
Nevertheless, on birthday 
this year they managed a cele bration. 
fen cents was provided for him to 
go to the Lone Star Moving Picture 
Theatre. Of course it would have 
if there had been enough 
money for his father 
go with him, 


new settlers made 


Lauters 


was al- 
might go 


money 
they 


Hans s 


been nice 
and mother to 
but it was wonderful. 


In the dark, queer-smelling audi- 
torium, he had watched the flicker- 
ing figures on the giant screen. With 
a sigh of contentment, Hans came 
out of the theatre when the picture 
was over. He started down Main 
Street, to walk the three miles out of 
town to the shack he called home. 

The street was crowded and dusty. 
Heavy trucks clattered by and der- 
ricks and concrete mixers and travel- 
ling towers on cranes, all parts of the 
great work of building. 

The y walked briskly, 
absorbed in his own happy thoughts. 
He did not hear the small 
until it jerked to a halt 


boy along 


coupe 
alongside 


him. A fierce-eyed old man leaned 
out over the wheel and_ barked. 
‘Walking for pleasure?” 

Hans felt his throat go dry. Maybe 


he had done something 

Maybe here, too, there were rules 

about who could and could not walk 

on the sidewalks. Perhaps, after all. 

the moving picture wasn't for him 
(To oe concluded next week) 


wrong. 


A Flag for Hans” is from the book America 
Was Like This, 


used here by permission of Dodd, Mead & Co 


by Emma Gelders Sterne, and is 
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Roast (Sabu) with his friends, Rakshe the Wolf and Bagheera the Black 
Panther. They track down their mutual enemy, Shere-Khan the Tiger. 


NEW MOVIES 


THE JUNGLE BOOK 
A United Artists Picture 


It's a great story. Rudyard Kipling 
wrote it, and he knew India first hand 
He knew the steaming jungles where 
and tigers lurked. He knew the 
great plains were elephants roamed 
And he knew thc little villages 
that were built on the fringes of the 
jungle, where people had good reason 


snakes 


native 


to dream of tigers. 

Mowgli is the hero of Kipling’s story 
In the film, the part of Mowgli is played 
by Sabu, whom you've probably seen in 
Elephant Boy and The Thief of Bagdad 

As a tiny baby, Mowgli is carried 
iway from his village and left to the care 
of the jungle creatures. They cal] him 
‘the man-cub” and raise him as one of 
themselves, teaching him animal lan- 
guage and jungle lore. 

Mowgli has scores of adventures. He 
returns to his village to help defend his 
people against the jungle. He meets 
Mahala (Patricia O'Rourke) and falls in 


love with her. Together they discover 
a buried city guarded by 
an evil snake. They con 


quel the snake, and claim a 
heap of dia 


and gold. 


magnificent 


monds, emeralds, 


The Jungle Book is as 
lovely to watch as it is ex 
citing. Its animal cast in- 
cludes two thousand 


monkeys, a flock of tropical 
birds, fifteen spotted leop 
ards, three panthers, twen 
ty-five timber wolves. fifty 
deer, fifteen elephants. and 
two cobras Alexander 
Korda produced the film 


Editors 





Blue 
awarded to The Jungle 
Book as the best film 
of January, 1942. 


REMEMBER THE DAY 
A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


Most ot this story happens in an 
eighth-grade classroom. It happened 
back in 1919—a year very much like this 
year. Then, just as today, men teachers 
were being called away from manual 
training and chemistry classes to serve 
in the army. 

The soldier-teacher in 


this case is 


john Payne. Claudette Colbert plays 
Miss Trinell, another teacher who is 
secretly married to the soldier. And a 


new actor (Douglas Croft) is the pupil 
who idealizes Miss Trinell, and grows 
very angry when he learns that she- 
like everybody else—is human and can 
fall in love. 

The teacher's considerate 
way of winning the boy’s friendship back 
again, and her ability to think of his 
problems while her own life was being 
pulled apart by war and tragedy, make 
up the rest of the story. 

This is a very be autiful and mov ing 
film. Instead of telling only the funny or 
pleasing parts of life of twelve-vear- 
olds, it takes them seriously. 

Schools in 1919 were pretty 
like schools today. There are 
plenty of exciting incidents 
—an inter-school basebal! 
game is the liveliest. 

Douglas Croft (the 
schoolboy ) was found in 
Hollywood High School and 
given the part. He 
former movie experience 
We hope he vets anothe: 
part soon. because |.e's top: 


sensitive, 


much 


had no 


He plays his part with sin- 
cerity and understanding 
Ann Todd 
girl-friend in the 
a lovable 


Ribbon 
Douglas s 


show 1s 


tomboy 
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AIT, Tuck, we have to go 
down Vine street,” Bib 
said, as they came to the 
intersection of Vine and Arbor Road. 
“No, this is the shortest way to the 
skating pond,” Tuck argued, “straight 
lown Arbor Road.” 
“But we have to go by for Lolly,” 
bib insisted. “Didn't I tell you?” 
Tuck shook his head. “No, you 
not Lol- 
lv Pop Adams?” he exclaimed. 


didn’t sav anything about 


‘Yes, of course. She lives just a 
tew doors trom the corner here. In- 
cidentally ” Bib added, “don't call 
her Lolly-Pop She doesn't like the 
Pop part any more.” 

“But — but | didn't know you two 
were friends,” Tuck said in a puzzled 
tone. 

Bib smiled in a self-satisfied sort 
of way. “Oh, ves, we've been friends 
ever since New Year's.” 

“Why — since New Years?” Tuck 
asked, determined to get to the bot- 
tom of this 

“Well, one of my New Year's reso- 
lutions was to choose somebody | 
didn’t like and be nice to them, then 
maybe I'd get to like them,” Bib ex- 
plained. “I chose Lolly and — she's 
very nice. Please don’t say anything 
against her!” 

“Heck, who's saying anything?” 
luck retorted. 
the girl except on sight. You and 


“I don't even know 


Cricket are the ones. | remember, 
when she first came to Jefferson last 
fall, you said she was silly and made 
00-00 eves all the time.” 

“I'm very sorry I said that. She’s 
verv nice, Bib repeated. “And she 
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Tilustration by Katherine Tracy 


LOLLY 
POPS 
THE PUCK 


doesnt make goo-goo eyes as much 
now —" ; ; 

“Hey, waitaminute!” Tuck stopped 
in his tracks. “Can she skate?” 

“Why, | — I dunno,” Bib hesitated. 
“That is, I've never seen her. But she 
told me definitely that she got a pair 
of skates for Christmas.” 

“Gosh, that doesn't prove any- 
thing! Maybe she’s just learning. 
Wow, I betcha I have to spend the 
whole afternoon holding her up - 
and here I was, all set to play hockey 
with the gang. Theyre waiting for 
me!” Tuck rammed his hands in his 
pockets. “Now look, if she’s one min- 
ute late, 'm going on.” 

“Now, don’t be a meanie, Tuck. 
You wouldn't want me to break my 
resolution about being nice to her, 
would you?” Bib insisted. 

“No, but I wish you'd arrange your 
New Year's resolutions so they 
wouldn't interfere with my hockey 
games.” Tuck looked sunk. “Gosh, 
just learning to skate — and goo-goo 
eyes!” 

““Shhh. not so loud,” Bib warned. 
“Here’s the house. Besides, I told 
you she - 
~ At that moment Lolly herself came 
out the front door and ran down the 
steps. “Hi!” she called gaily. “I've 
been watching for you! Well,” she 














BIB and TUCK 


The goalie fell flat on his stomach 
in his effort to block Lolly’s shot. 





said as she joined them, “all set?” - 

“Yeah, all set,” Tuck repeated 
wishing he knew “for what!” 

Bib beamed at Lolly. “Oh, are 
those your new skates? Aren’t they 
nice!” 

“Have you — uh — ever worn them 
before?” Tuck asked hesitantly. 

“No, this is the very first time!” 
Lolly displayed the skates proudly. 

“But you do—that is, you have 
skated before, haven't you?” Tuck 
persisted. 

Lolly rolled her eyes. “We-el, what 
do you think?” she giggled. 

Tuck wasn’t exactly sure what he 
thought. In fact, he was afraid to 
think. If only he could leave the two 
of them to look after themselves! 
But Bib was just learning to skate, 
too. She’d gotten so she could make 
it alone without falling on her face, 
but she certainly wouldn’t be much 
help to a beginner. The situation 
looked pretty hopeless to Tuck. 


Tue girls chatted like magpies all 
the way to the pond, but Tuck was 
strangely silent. When they arrived, 
Tuck saw Bo and the gang at the 
other end of the pond where they 
had set up old fruit boxes as goals 
for their hockey game. 

“Hey, Tuck, c'mon, we're waiting 
tor you!” Bo shouted when he saw 
Tuck and the girls standing on the 
bank. 

Tuck looked at Bib uncertainly. 

“C'mon, Tuck!” Bo shouted again. 
“You're holding up the game!” 

“Go ahead, Tuck,” Bib. finally 
came to his rescue. “We'll be all right 
and maybe you could come back 
later and —” 

“Don't mind us,” Lolly put in. “Be- 
sides, Id love to watch the hockey 
game.” 

“Well, if you're sure you'll be okay 
by yourselves.” Tuck was wasting no 
time getting his skates on. “If you 
need any help—just holler!” He 
stepped onto the ice and glided 
away. 

“Whassa big idea— holding us up 
like this?” Bo demanded as Tuck 
skated up to the group. “Didja have 
to bring a couple of chaperones?” 
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ya? 


Tuck 


Let's get 


“Aw, lay off, will : 
grabbed his hockey stick. 
going.” 

“Okay, Bo addressed 
them. “We've got to lick these guys 
today.” 


Rangers,” 
- 


Tue other team was the Ramblers. 
Like the Rangers, they were boys of 
Jefferson Junior High, but they lived 
in a different neighborhood. The 
teams had no official connection with 
the school. They had no uniforms, 
but they had everything else needed 
to make a good, fast hockey game. 
They could skate well. They knew 
many of the fine points of stick hand- 
ling, had plenty of fighting pep, and 
a good spirit of teamwork that ke pt 


them from fighting among them- 
selves. 
When Tuck arrived the Rangers 


Toby Uan- 
and it was a half 
hour past starting time. 

“We'll play them with five men, 


were still short one man. 
sa hadn't arrived 


Bo said. “Toby said not to wait for 
him if he didn’t get here by three 
o'clock.” 

The teams lined up for the tace 


off, and the game got under way. For 
a puck, they used an old rubber heel. 
\ couple of pairs of galoshes served 
as goals. 

The Ramblers two 
before the Rangers could put one 
through. As the game progressed 
the Ramblers kept one or two goals 
thead. 


scored goals 


Tue game was to last 45 minutes 
with rest periods at the 15 and 30 
minute marks. In the final period. 
with only three minutes to play, Bo 
Tanner interce pted a pass, made a 
break toward the side, and then cut 
toward his goal. A Rambler defense 
man closed in him, and Bo 
whipped the puck over to Tuck who 
was cutting in fast. Tuck took a golf- 
ing swing at the piece of rubber, and 
sent it scooting over the ice between 
the two galoshes. This tied the score, 
and in the remaining few minutes of 
play there was no further scoring 
The two captains agreed to play 
overtime until one side or the other 
scored. And then the game would be 
over. As the "y were discussing this, a 
Was he ard 
other end of the pond. 
“Hey, wait a 
call. It was Lolly 


on 


soprano voice from the 


the 
skating out toward 


minute!” came 
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BIB and TUCK 


the players, as smooth and easy- 
going as you ple ase. Tuck’s eyes 
popped and his jaw opened. “Gosh, 
look at what the wind blew in!” he 
exclaimed. “I thought you said you 
couldn't skate!” 

“I said nothing of the kind. But 
how about letting me in the game 
tor this overtime? You're shy a man.” 

“Yeah, we're shy a man, all right, 
but not a girl. You might get hurt.” 

“Don’t worry. I'll skate alonz the 
sidelines, and keep out of every- 
body’s way,” Lolly assured them. 





“Aw, let ’e1 + play,” called the cap- 
tain of the Ramblers. “There's an 
extra stick over there beside my 
shoes.” 

“Well if you say so, okay, and 
thanks.” Bo ordered... “You play 


right-wing, Lolly, 
bunctious.” 


and don't get ram- 


So they went at it again. The ac- 
terrific, the first 
goal scored meant victory. Lolly kept 
moving along the side, trving to be 
as inconspicuous as possible. She had 

1 plan. If they didn’t expect her to 
rt anything, why perhaps. 

Now the Rangers were streaking 
Skeets Obolensky car- 
rying the puck. There a wild 
scrimmage in front of the goal, and 
tor a moment the puck was loose. 


tion was because 


down the ice, 


was 


Everybody was so busy untangling 
their sticks that they couldn’t find the 
puck immediately. 

This was the moment Lolly had 
been waiting for. She flashed in from 
the side, snared the puck with a deft 
thrust of her stick, made a whirling 
pivot to pull the goalie out of posi- 
tion, and let fly. The goalie fell flat 
on his stomach in his effort to block 
the shot. He stuck out his left hand, 
but it was just not long enough. The 
shot had a charm on it. 

Lolly stood there, and the 
goalie just lay there, looking up at 
the girl as if he could not believe his 
eyes. Then instantly the 
Rangers Lolly, 
telling her what a whiz she was. 


just 


almost 


were surrounding 


“You Can pi iy for us anvtime you 


want, Lolly!” Bo said. 
“Thanks, mates, but Im organiz- 
ing a team myself —all girls. In 


about a week we'll challenge 
Rangers or the Ramblers — or 
of you combined!” 


you 
both 
— Gay Heap. 
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ERM WARFARE” 


is a daily routine 

in the Lehn & Fink laboratories, Here 
millions of dangerous bacterial public ene- 
mies are carefully nurtured and propagated 


to supply germ “guinea pigs” to test the 


potency of Lysol. 


Nothing is left to chance where human 
life and health may be at stake. This pains- 
taking precaution means that you can 
always use Lysol with absolute confidence 
that it will “‘work’’ when you need it. 


From raw material to finished product 
the quality and germ-killing efficiency of 
Lysol is protected by rigid laboratory tests, 
under the direction of chemists and bac- 
teriologists. 


Due to its concentrated germ-killing 
strength—Lysol actually costs you less to 
use than many inferior products. Always 
insist upon genuine Lysol, the product 
relied upon in leading hospitals, clinics and 
homes for more than 50 years. 

You are cordially invited to visit the 
Lehn & Fink plant—in Bloomfield, N. J. 
Lysol’s most convincing advertisement. 

Write to Lehn &© Fink Products Corp 
Dept. Sc.-142, Bloomfield, N.J., for free book 


on household and personal uses of Lysol 





Disinfectant 


Copyright 1941 by Lehn & Fink Products Cor, 


Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Distributors of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
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PUTTING PUNCH 
IN LEADS 


ARIETY is the spice of leads. To 

put zip in the opening paragraphs 
of your news stories, vary your begin- 
ning as much as possible 

One trick is to use different gramma 
tical construction each time. Reporters 
begin leads with nouns, adjectives, prep 
ositional phrases, dependent clauses. 01 
participial phrases. 

Occasionally they use a question, a 
quotation, an exclamation, or just a 
short, simple statement. 

Another trick is to pick out vivid, 
interesting details that make the lead 
more dramatic and take the reader on 
into the story. 


SOME EXAMPLES 


Here are a few varied leads. selected 
from the Chicago Sun, New York 
Herald-Tribune, and Christian Science 
Monitor. Identify the different con- 
structions and notice the variety of 
opening sentences the reporters used. 


Hardy, bare-footed Sarawak troops, 
descendants of Borneo headhunters. 
were reported rallying tonight against 
Japanese invasion forces. 


Shrieking and screaming in the quiet 
of Christmas morning, 10 persons had 
an agonizing death and 22 others were 
injured today in the flaming wreckage 
of a bus. 


Two hundred and fifty passengers 
aboard a crack 13-car luxury train driv- 
ing through the night with a dead man 
at the throttle! That was the picture 
painted last night by Baltimore & Ohio 
officials investigating the wreck of the 
streamliner Shenandoah. 
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Over snowy roads littered with hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of German 
vehicles, the Russian Army swarmed 
down tonight upon Orel. 


Know how to tell if grasshoppers 
have been doing much damage to al- 
falfa or other green crops? Catch ’em, 
kill "em, then examine their stomachs. 
That’s the formula of O. B. Howell, pro- 
fessor of horticulture at Texas Tech- 
nological College. 


YOUR ASSIGNMENT 


Here is your assignment. Write three 
new leads, one for each of the leads 
printed below. Use your imagination. 
Try to get as much punch, or interest, 
into your lead as possible. Add any de- 
tails that do not contradict the facts. 


l. Girls in home economics classes 
have decided to bake cakes for Mothers’ 
Day. Each girl will make her favorite 
recipe and take the cake home with her. 


2. The art classes are making posters 
for local store windows as a_ contri- 
bution to “Be Kind to Animals Week” 
—showing how to treat your pets. 


3. Mr. T. L. Seope of Columbus, O., 
will lecture on the moon, and show 
motion pictures and slides of its face 
Feb. 2 in the school auditorium. 


yw THE WINNERS yx 


Here are the winners of the Tongue 
Ceaser Contest, which was first an- 
nounced in the Nov. 17th issue of 
Junior Scholastic: Sylvia Feinberg, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Barbara Button, Al- 
bion, N. Y.; Jean Marshall, Stephens, 
Ark.; Morris Rosner, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Dewey Sensabaugh, Staunton, Va. 
Each of these winners receives a dollar. 

We liked the Tongue Teaser sub- 
mitted by Sylvia Feinberg the best, and 
are reprinting it below. 

Mardon me, padum, 

Wow do you like the heather? 

Some hike it lot, 

Come like it sold, 

But the feather is wine, 

Cot or hold—I think— 

Don’t you? 


Joke of the Week 





We got our biggest laugh this week 
from this joke sent in by Jocyln 
Watrous, Stephen Austin School, Port 
Arthur, Tex. 


Small Boy: “1 want to join the army.” 

Soldier: “But you're too young, 
sonny. 

S. B.: “Well, I could join the intantry, 
couldn't I?” 


Farewell to Arms 


“Did you hear about one of the 
enemy aliens the F. B. I. rounded up?” 
“No. What about him?” 
“He had arms up his sleeves.’ 
Margaret Morrone, P. 8. 216. Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Boloney 


“Going to the dance?” 
“What dance?” 
“Haven't you heard? The butchers 


are throwing a meat ball.” 
Dorothy Jean Nolte, Harrison School, Cincinnati, Obie 





HEADS AND TAILS 


HE MORE players in this game, the 
merrier. Round up as many players 
as you cam, and choose equal sides. One 
team is called “Heads”: the other. 
“Tails.” 

The playing area is marked out as 
shown in the diagram. Two lines, three 
feet apart, are drawn across the mid 
dle of the playing area. The space be 
tween these lines is called “No Man’s 
Land.” For goals, a straight line is 
drawn 30 to 40 feet away from each 
border. 

The teams start the game by toeing 
up at No Man’s Land; the Heads on 
one side, the Tails on the other. 
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\ coin is tossed up so that it talls 
inside No Man’s Land. If the head side 
comes up, the Heads run back to their 
own goal line with the Tails giving 


join 


chase. All Heads who are tagge 


the Tails’ team. If the tail side of the 
coin comes up, the Tails are chased 
by the Heads. 

Players from each team may take 
turns at tossing up the coin. But the 
best idea is to get an outsider to act 
as coin tosser. If the coin rolls outside 
No Man’s Land, the toss does not 
count. The coin must be tossed up 
again. 

A player may tag as many of the 
other team as he can reach. The game 
is won by the side which captures all 
the opponents or which has the greatest 
number when play ceases. 

To avoid arguments, the taggers may 
round up the players they tag and lead 
them back to their new side. 
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To recede or How away 


. Fearless. 


Male sheep. 
Device used to make descent through 
air from an airplane 


. Egyptian sun god. 
. Prefix meaning in. 


Room which torms an entrance to an- 
other room. 


Watchful. 


. To hold fast. 


To withdraw inhabitants from a city. 
Adverb meaning thus 
Opposite of yes. 


. Shielded from harm 


Snakelike fish. 
State of being used. 












CLASS Civatoc § 


emart, up-to-the-minute designs by 
Bastian craftemen ... oldest, largest 
makers. Write for your ree copy 


y! 
BASTIAN BROS. Best. SF Rochester, Ht. ¥. 





1. Islands SW of New Guinea in Dutch 
East Indies. 


. A foreboding. 
. To be on fire. 


. A barrier of artillery shellfire. 


2 
4 
5 
6. Conjunction showing a choice. 
7. Sixth tone of the musical scale. 
8. Initials of district in which capital of 
U. S. is located. 
10. Consumed. 
12. Any male person. 
1. Part of bui on, ber to the roof. 
16. Object with a bowlike curve. 
17. Walked in a military manner. 
18. Started. 
20. Digit of the foot. 
23. Weight of 2000 Ibs. (pl.). 
24. Past tense of speed. 
25. Any material containing metal. 
26. Neuter pronoun, third person singular. 
29. Not new. 


(Solution next issue) 


Last Week’s Solution 


ACROSS: 1—dock; 6—Hawaii; 7—Eton; 8—Yap; 
9—balm; 12—warn; 13—Truk; 15—Kobe; 17—ebon; 
21—rue; 22—aloe; 25—Midway; 26—adds. 

DOWN: 1—dwell; 2-—oat; 3—CIO; 4—kin; 
5—Japan; 6—herb; 8—yea; 10—ax; 11—mate; 
12—Wake; 14—so; 15—Korea; 16—bee; 18—brews; 
19—navy: 20—lama; 23—lid; 24—odd 

















Carl Rose in Collier's 
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Eronous on Fanado 


A SERIES BY WELDON ROBERTS 











THE GRAY OR THE PINK 
AS QUICK AS A WINK! 





THAT's what Weldon Roberts Eraser No. 930 
Ensemble gives you. Half soft pink rubber, 
ideal for all around pencil erasing, half gray 
rubber for erasing ink, pencil and crayon 
> 5c. Buy Ensemble Weldon Roberts 
Eraser at your stationer’s or art supply store. 


BIG CASH PRIZES 
Write for information NOW 
on the 1941-42 


WELDON ROBERTS 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS CONTEST 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
America’s Eraser Specialists 
Newark, N. J. 


Woldon Rotel Snahow 








“TEX BENEKE 


SENSATIONAL SAXOPHONIST 


WITH GLENN MILLER 


PLAYS A 


MARTIN 


Take the 

advice of out- 

standing profes- 

sionals like ““Tex” 
Beneke—your fa- 
vorites on records 
and radio—and get 
started right, on a 
Martin. It’s easier 
to play, has better 
tone, and, sooner 
than you imagine, 

you may be fea- 

tured in some big name 

band, well on your way 

to fame and fortune. Send 

for FREE photo of ‘‘Tex’’ 
and Glenn Miller. Mention in- 
Strument you play or prefer. 
VIARTIN Somrany 
Dept. C, Elkhart. Ind. 








Bae RINGS $1== PINS-2 


YP NS alogue of School an ye 
Z\|HG S|: S) Free Catalogue of School and \ 





sa Club Pins and Rings. Pin 
: Fy, No. C 17 Silver Plated $2.00 
ver dor. Gold Plated $3.00 
R525 per doz. Ster!.Silv. $3.60 per 
doz. Ring No. R 523 Steril. Silv. $13.80 ©! 
per doz. Prices subject to 10% tax. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
112A Fulton Street New York, MN. ¥. 












% Attractive FREE Catalog 
' Artistic gins, rings and emblems for 
classes and clubs. Attractive prices. 
Finest quality, gold plated, silver, etc. 
Over 300 igns. 


Write Dept P. METAL ARTS CO., lec, Rochester, #. ¥. 
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YOU SURE CAN GO UP 
FOR YOUR SHOTS / 


™SN 


It's good strategy for any game to eat foods that 
give you a “‘lift’’—and that lift your team’s score 
in the bargain. That’s what PLANTERS PEANUTS do 
—and that’s why so many athletes in every sport 
eat PLANTERS for energy. PLANTERS PEANUTS are 
rich in stamina-building vitamins. And they're just 
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OH, PLANTERS PEANUTS 
ALWAYS GIVE ME & 
LIFT ! 


as rich in flavor—the flavor of fresh, crisp, meaty 
salted peanuts that always taste good. Eat PLANT- 
ERS for more energy in everything you do—and 
for more flavor in between-meal snacks. Get a bag 
now. Just be sure they’re genuine PLANTERS— 
with the picture of ‘MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. 





ce 
yah, 
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PLANTERS PEANUTS 


PLANTERS JUMBO PEANUT BLOCK—5c 








show to friends as it is to write with! 
full figure of the famous “MR. PEANUT” 
triguing transparent tank, fully visible when carried 


—— 


Just SEND 4 EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS OR WRAPPERS AND 25c FOR A“LUCKY MR. PEANUT PENCIL” 


Here’s a pencil that’s as much fun to look at and 


plastic; precision-made to give unfailing perform- 
It has a ance. Just send four empty 5c PLANTERS PEANUT 
in an in- bags or four JUMBO BLOCK wrappers and 25c to 
PLANTERS, Dept. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa., and one 


in your pocket. Beautifully designed in colored of these pencils will be mailed to you promptly. 








